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The actual fall of Plevna afforded Lord Beaconsfield the
opportunity of giving concrete expression to the policy he
thought it in British interests to adopt. Parliament was to be
called immediately, the armed forces of the Crown were to be
increased, and negotiations for mediation between Turkey and
Russia were to begin.1 These proposals were made the day
after Lord Odo Russell reported that the Emperor saw no likeli-
hood of peace as Russia was determined to carry on the war
beyond the Balkans, and on the very day the Cabinet met in
London it was known in Berlin that Turkey had appealed to the
guaranteeing Powers for mediation.2 Lord Odo Russell's con-
viction that the attempt would find no sympathy in Germany was
correct.3 The whole situation was transformed in the light of
these events, and by the sudden entry of Serbia into the war.
Alarmist reports were spread in Constantinople that Greece was
being pushed into war in order to embarrass Turkey still further.
The German Government officially denied this, but Russell
believed "that Germany would be glad of the territorial aggran-
dizement of Greece, not as a means of assisting Russia, but as a
step towards the civilization of the East."4

While Lord Beaconsfield was playing with the idea of forcing
his policy by a collusive resignation5 Bismarck was trying to
coerce his sovereign by the same means, but both statesmen
avoided taking the extreme step. The immediate problem was
that of mediation. Bismarck advised the Porte to appeal direct
to Russia, but Sadoullah Bey, probably counting on Lord Odo
Russell's sympathy, confided to him that his Government would
never do this because they knew they had only to wait until the
Russian army threatened the Dardanelles for Britain to come to
their aid, for "England must come to the rescue of her own
interests which were also those of the Sultan."6 Lord Odo
Russell was hinting that Turkey's attitude was influenced by a
belief in the ultimate intervention of Great Britain, and there is
nothing in his correspondence to indicate that he shared the
hysterical fear of Russia that obsessed the Crown Princess at this
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